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Overview- 



very weekday, in every community across the nation, rnen and 
women leave the supper table and take off for a room pr hall 
prejDared for them by their school district officials^ Jhey arrive in 
groups of five, seven, nine—the number varies. As they. take their 
places around a conference table, they are transforme'd legally into 
.potentially the most important public group in the community. Itisa 
_daily miracle, "selling in motion the process that controls (to ct certain 
degree) America's vast public school system. 
■ - '- These groups ar^^vhe nation's boards of education, getting down, 
.for an evening's work that may go past midnight. As they work 
through their agendas, what they accomplish may at times seem 
harmless, at times mischhevous^ and on rare occasions even harmful 
to the children of the community. But in most instances, and in hiost 
places, the woi k of the boards of education promotes and enhances 

'the schooling o\ America's children and youth. . _ 1 . ; ' 

There are between J5,000^ahd^16,000 school districts "in the. 

countryrMaking^ up the boards of education that serve them are 

nearly 100,000 men and women. There was a time when the average 
board member was described as middle-aged, male/ Caucasian,^ 
Republican, of slightly above average income. In cities and towns the 
board member was likely to be a banker,.lawyer,.real estate operator^, 
or -retired accountant; in rural'communities, a prosperous farmer or. 
storekeeper. If there is homogeneity aniong board members today, 
it may reside in the fact that they are now more definitely "middle 
• .. Americans," representing neither an elite nor the underclasses. Yetes 
women, Democrats, blacks, the poor, and all'major ethnic groups are 
■> represented to some degree on America 's school. boards. The' male 



.^Cciurusidn consc'rv.iitv(? or middle-of-lhe-rondor still dominal/es 
^■rjiany bChool bo.ud's. bul'hc is beiny challenged almosl-everywhcrc 
by America's niuliicullural popularions and rapidly changing mores. 
AndAvo know thai board members are slightly younger than was the 
case a generation ago. 

Ml, is'to ifiese people ihat America today entrusts the business of 
running iis public elementary and secondary schools, wiih their 
45.000.000 students .Jnd 2.500.000 teachers and staff members. 

The economic power of the boards is reflected in 'their 
.disbursement of some 68 billion dollars a- year of loci^l. state, and 
federal funds. Their educational and cultural influence is' less 
definite 'and is under debate. America V school bo.ards have been 
denounced, ridiculed, maligned, and bypassed" as' useless. Some 
teacheis.regard their board as .in enemy. Some adminislraiors see' 
boards as meddlers in a profession too complex even for-'the 
expert. Some academicians say that the board of education, which 
may have been* u.-r-ful in a simpler American society, has.now 
outlived its usefulness.. Finally, it is charged that the board is all too 
often puliiics^mindcd. swaying and bending to partisan demands,- 
carrying out the wishes of factions, sometimes. a( the expense of 
children and their education. 

The alternative view is sharply differ ent.-Here. it is said, is a body 
of volunieers giving their time, practical 'experience, and- lay ^ 
wisdom 10 education, a matter too important to be left to ihe 
educators. Through the board of education, it is said, the' parent 
and the; taxpayer have some control over school policy. The board 
/also balances'the'zeal of the specialist or advocate of special causes 
with rhe needs of the studeht anchhe family, and provides a link wifh 
. the community often denied tojhe educator. / 
Certainly, the board of education is uniquely Arrierican. No ' 
Serb, no A>ab. no Latin American, and no meTnber af'^'the great 
Oriental societies— and thaijakes in nearly aiUlie globe— has the 
privilege, .of serving .on/ a body.„ with (the) functions and 
responsibilities of an American schoorboard.'"-^- 

•Consider it's attributes- a body of laypersons, ever-changing in 
Its rnake-up. ii.s' individuals seldom becoming entrenched; a 
creature' of the slate, yet responsible to the lotal voters; weak in ' 
mariy respects, yet , endowed vvith power to legislate, to administer 
its acts, and funiztion as a semijudigal agency. ■■ 



It is a policy form.ulalor and planner Irrmany ccmmuniiies the 
board is a fiscally independent agency fqr levying taxes and issuing 
bonds, Jt drafts budgets; enlgrs into contracts, hires.and fires its chief 
executive officer, the superintendent, and can approve or 
disapprove the employment of all staff. It builds new buildingfand 
remodels old ones. It owns, re^I estate and capital investments 
which, even in the smaller community, may be wortig^rjjfljions; It is 
frequently a town's. largest employer and paymaster for artists and 
musicians, psychologists and nurses, cooks, -janitors, and' bus 
drivers.. It op.erales transportation systems and food services, 
manages warehouses for- textbooks and supplies, controls 
computer and data processing services, and carries on niajdr 
purchasing, insurance/prinling, and mailing activities. 

The board is also exf^^ected to be educational philosopher, 
curriculum developer, textbook selector, communicator and 
interpreter of education, evaiuator of school progress— in short,- 
mentor for each generation of children "and youth. 

Under such a load of responsibilities. "America's .school boards 
perform' sometimes effectively, sometimes indifferently. Some are 
giants, others are pygmies in achievement. Some take their real tasks 
to be guardians of the public purse and so hold back' expenditures 
for schools:, others see their first goal as developing intelligent and 
ciipable .citizens and muster all the resources they can— money, 
talent, staff, mjtefial—for this purpose. . 

Nut understanding their own responsibility, some boards act as 
a rubber stamp for the educator or the vested interest in town, or as 
shock absorber. of public complaints against the schools without 
doing loo much about th9rn. They may also'act as fire-fighters, 
rushing from one school/community crisis to another,* without • 
concern about causes and cures, - . • 

Clyde McKee, professor at Trinity College, Hartford,. 
Connecticut, classifies board members as follows: 

First, there are the raiifiers. They see their function as legitimatizing , 

the recommendations of the educational administrators, whom they 
sde as policy initiators, • . . 

/ Next are the negotiators, who see their rple'as. mediating conflict 
between individuals and groups who arebattling for different points ' 
of view within the educational aren;*''- ' - 

Third are the educational. advocates. They have strong. ties to par- 
ticular groups or interests or they select pot projects'upoQ which to 



■• . . ("onceniraie— thc! school hontl, vocatlonol education, rending, or 
tbtjtbdil; . . ■ • ■ ' . 

Then ihcrf? orcMhu juciges. Tliey have pariicujor intcirests in judginji 
this teacher ox that teacher— or all teachers.. - 

VVe come rr -y / lo the administrators, so-called, their eyes liglii up 
whenever iIk? .ujperinteodent.subniiis-a contract that has gone out lo 
■ bid or when he recommends buying new (?qyipniejit. 

Related lo the administrators are the budget analysts, who are 
really frustrated fin.iiKial wizards. I hey likV least five sharpened 
f)encils.to accompanyilie first draft of the school bi/dget. 

Nearly every board has its ^ossipers, who want the names of 
prt?gnani teachers and students and to know who is divorcing whom. 

Hnaliy; there are The status-seekers \\'\^o preen before the press at 
board meetings, -making "newsworthy" statements or wlio call the 
state conimlssioner of ed;u ation by his first nanie and report this at the 
next board nieeling.^^^^^^^,„-<--'^ " 

. The true functions of the member and his* board urp of loftier 
— efrarocier, as vye see in detail in the succeeding pages-. And board 
- members are making genuine efforts to understand these functions 
better and to perform mor^e (rffecliyely. -Regional and slate 
associations of school'boards offer a constant round of vvorkshops, 
institutes,- and conferences on boat dmanship. The annual 
convention of the National School Boards Association/called a four- 
. day university of boardmanship, ailracls from.2.0,000 lo 25.000 board 
members (and their spouses) and offers lectures, seminars, round- 
table discussions,^clinics, and niiniworkshops on hundreds of'board- 
related topics. The'NSBA and most stale school board -associations 
publish monthly journals as well as newsl^Jllers, manuals, 
guidebooks, arif.i eve'n learned documents on boardmanship. 
Board members, the evidence shows, i^ake real efforts to be 
- better prepared to operate America's schools. * 



'For clarity and economy, we use the ■ masculine form of pronouns 
throughout this publication when no specific gender is implied. While we 
recogrii/e the trend away froni this practice, we see no graceful alternative.^ 
yVe. hope the reader will impute rio sfexist motives; certainly none arc 
intended, —The ffy/tori ry . - 

: . ' . • 
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Power and Authority 

't' •■ ■ ■■ 

I he parent of a firsl-grader may think all educational powf^r is 
vested in Room 10 and Teacher Jones, and many a citi2er> re* ^'qi^5 
that educational authority resides in the local board of educaciorj or 
even a single rhember. It is difficult for many individu'als—evun 
. board members.— to giiisp the concept that-the power to conuoi and 
direct education-lies not in the district or w^ith local taxpayers. To the 
extent that there is a single locus of .eSucatidhar ^^uthority for a 
community (and it is a locus of shrinking dimensions), it is not- in 
Mic3dleiown, Tecumseh, or Petaluma, but in Hartford, Lansing, and 
Sacramento, The stale is education/education is the stato-:-for legal ' 
purposes, .at least. /It's beeii so' since the birth of our country, 
The Constitution of the United States says npthing about 
education, so the Tenth Amendment, supposedly, takes care of it. 
Under that amendment, education' is reserved to the states and the 
people, because it was not one.of the.functibns theFounding Fathers. 
saw^ fit to assign to the national government. * . ' 

. Not thatthe federal government was cool to public educatipn. 
Thomas Je»^ferson,.Benjamin Rush, and.George Washington heated 
up the issue so it would get the attention of the Continental 
Congress. The Northwest Ordinance, turning over millions of acres 
".of national land for schools, was the first of severaT early • 
coinmitnnients^to public education.. , . * " V 

: Many state constitutions echoed theprdinancelanguage as they 
set the fpundations for their public schools, declaring that since 
knowledge and morality are necessary to the happiness of^mankind, 
';schools and the means of education shall-fbrever be encouraged." 
Today, all state constitutions instruct their state legislatures to 
maintain and support -systems .of free and compulsory public 



olemont.iry unci sccoh.chiry schools tuul to eptict the Ijws needed for 
exei uiing ihij» mjndtite. - 
„ litich ■ site's school code. tUiHnientod by attorney general 
(dec isions and opinions, is lh(? visible repcjsitory . of educational 
f^o^vei and authorily. ' ' ■ 

The Slate delegates substantial portions of its authority to the 
local s( hfK)l board, a legalism jm,!.- for every state and. Community. 
Yhis should yna' die boa r d '•:»>. i'. nsive and all butsuf^reme [DOwer over 
its local educational prc-gMms !t doesn't' work that way. 

Superf)Oards control AiTierivan education. Some are tangible, 
icfentifiablf?, with yas' j>jw'er to grip sfhool f^oard operations. 
Amon:» them are the Congress and its layvs:.tho federal execuliv_e and 
its guidelines, rules, regulations, and billion's of dollars tb'conirol 
programs! and the judiciary, vvrlb its decisions, frorii the U.S.- 
Supreme Court down through the federal court structure. Other 
superbc>ards'are k?ss corporal, but still influential and pervasive, such 
as the ''findings .of. research," the influence of curriculum and teit 
makers, parent p(nvcM, and teacher power. 

At first --federal law'ti directing school fxjjicy began to.roll out of 
'Washington slowly and ponderously. The? Smith-Hughes vocational 
acts (1917) su[)p.6rted but also controlled' training in agriculture., 
home e(c>n(jmics, and trades add mdustry' The NationarOoTense 
[-.ducation Act (1958)'lai(J down high prioriues for teaching. science- 
and math. . The hlementtiry anil Secondary tcfucation Act' (1965) 
■placed the poor child on top of every'school lioard's agenda of 
concern, ■ 

At the same timt». the ESLA also pried loose many a school bill that 
had bcHMi buried in Congress for years. The rush of measures toward 
enac tment gathered momentum. As a result of ' bills passed in 
Washington in the years before and after the' tiementary and 
Secondary Education Act. the local school board now operates 
programs on behalf of the handicapped, the bilingual child, 
.women's and civil rights. It provides school lunches, pays for safety 
.programs, and guards the privacy cjf student records. There are af 
least half a hundred other programs aiid activities of local districts 
that have their origin in federal eriactments. ' ' 

But it is the judiciary which has become ihegfeat policy maker for 
public cHlucalicjn. forcing the local board , to wait, and see. and 
execute what the coUcts order. The historic 1954 U.S. Supreme Court 

. • • ' . . 12 . ■ ■ : ■ 



decision on dcsegreyalion has' required abandpnnienl of racial 
segreiijation in.lhe schools, much of which resulted from local board 
decisions — or indecision. The High Court has also spok(^n out on. 
whether school children may pray in public scho'ols, whether they, 
must salute the flag, urtder what conditions a principal may suspjend 
or expel a student, and when a school bo?rd may ask a pregnant; 
teacher to leave her job. 

Lower federal and siate courts have decreed..policy on. student 
dress, -punishment c\ students, busing, use of controversial 
textbooks, club activities, aiid the conditions under which boards . 
hiay or may not fire the superintendent. Montli after month, 
countless court decisions lay down, amerui, or erase school board 
policy on curriculum, students, teachers, financc /physical plant, and 
administration. , , , 

In 1967 federal Judge J. Skeliy Wright, in the Hqbson v. Hansen 
casei showed the extent to which school policy can become the . 
province of the courts. Wright's opinion' invalidated Washington,^ 
D.C.. school policies on pupil attendance zones abtliiy grouping 
(the track system), and standardized testing. ''The 'rack system ^ ust . 
.be abolished," said the judge, upsetting local school philosofDhy and 
board policy; As if to justify the co'irt''^ action in taking-over the 
powers of the hoard". W'right wrote: " ( he judiciary must bear a hand 
and accept ks. jesponsibility to assist in the solution [of problems] 
where, constitutional rights hang in the balrmce,^. '. .". ^■ 

On top of federal legislative, executive, and judicial actions, the 
state adds its own laws and regulations for the local school board. 
Very little escapes the attention of the state: how many w'hacks to 
give a child when corporal punishment is required, who shall ride 
and who shall walk to,schp6|, and. in many instances, which books a • 
teacher must use to leach reading or social studies. 

Teacher power, parent power, and student power limit, guide, 
apd in some cases override- the authority of the school -board. 
Negotiated collective agreements produce personnel policies and 
not .infrequently policies on cJass size, extracurricular activities, 
grading, and homework. Many a' board gives up its; position on 
course g'^'^rings and textbooks when parc.nts pressure for- change, 
and students have forced changes. in regulations on smoking, hair 
length, and dress. . - 



Less visible, but real, are the forces that determine what shall be 
: |aught and what shall be omitted from ihexurriculum. and how the 
board shall "allocate the resources available for education. Regional, 
accrediting associations/ authors and publishers of textbooks, the 
•powerful standardized testing agencies, and, at another level, even 
the organized aihleticroaches of a region all do their work in setting 
• poli.cy and program for'a school district— often without the School 
board even being aware of the results. ' 

We now come to ihe question, Who has the actual authority to 
run the schools, the board or the superintendent? Out of the 
interminable debates "these hard facts emerge: , Weak boards " 
frequently relinquish their authority to strong superintendents or. ' 
bqjng weak, are largely stripped of their powers and responsibilities; 
but even .Mrong boards must share their povyers with superin- 
tendenis. ln many insiances, the stale gives the superintendent wide 
siatUiury authority to act on behalf of thedistrict's program of educa- 
tion as the executive secretary of the board, and the energetic and 
ambitious superintendent grasps such opportunities to become 
•policy maker, policy executor, and policy evaluator. The weak board" 
VIS lefl dangling. Only a strong board can take advantage of its polen- 
: tial for contributions to the cause. of better community education! 

•In short, the. ^lite delegates broad powers to the board of.- 
. education to . operate the public schools, then erodes .these powers' 
wrth laws and- regulations. Bui then the. slate's power itself, is worn- 
. awcly by aciions of the federaf gWrnment.' The growing powers of 
teacher/organizations, of pressure and lobbying groups, as well as ' 
the'Hocifines;pf;professional and learned organize 
jan^e of the. Board's choices' as chief school autliority. Like 
NquicSilv^; ;the\l^ctis of educational; pbvyer is here.; there, and 
Gverywnefe. ■ ■ ^' ■ •'■'■^•>'* 

"School board' decisions'aro no linger accepted as the lasl word ' 
on educational policies;'; says William R.^Hazard of NoriKwesiern - 
University:;:ip^^^^^ supbrinlcndent of: Kahsas Ciiy schools. He/adds 
thai board decision^ are more and more viewed as the first word in 
confrontations, and the.^^^^ 

teachers, parents, taxpayers, anti' the stale or federal goverhmeni.' 
: When school board members gel together at natidnaland slate 
conventions, ihey.hear a^g^;iod deal about the "forces which'whiiile 
away at (ocal con.irpj of schools byJay; people.'' They ihpn pass 



resolutions asserting the power and sanciliy of the local, board. 
Through Organized lobbying ihey/ seek to make itheir collective 
voices heard in. Washington and in state capitals— and frequently 
have an impact, on legislation. . The National .. School Boards 
Association recently moved its offices from Evanston, Illinois, to 
Washington, to be closer to ''that mastenschool board/' th^ 
Congress, and to influence its educational measures affecting 
elementary and secondary public education. State school board 
associations and many boards in large cities are also learning the art • 
of influencing lawmakers. 

Possibly stronger lobbying'and more militant affirmation of local 
control would help raise the status and influence of boards of 
education. Meanwhile, despite severe limitatipns, boards are still left 
with reservoirs of. power— legal> educatitjnal, moral. How -they 
attempt to use this power is indicated in the next chapters. 
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Managers and Directors 

When the beginning board member comes to his first school 
■ board. meeting, his mind teeming with ideas for educational 
progress, he may find that he must spend a good deal of his time 
approvmg bills, choosing the lowest bidder for thepurchase of fuel 
oil, and debating how to get a gym roof repaired at lowest cost 

This should not disappoint the idealistic board member, just as it- 
should not lead the business-minded board member to conclude ■ 
that business matters are the chief concern of the board. Both should " 
accept the fact that their board ischarged by the state to operate the 
functions'" ' -^e^^'^es attention to a long list of managerial 

. As the state's legal agent, the board is the only entity in the " 
community which can make contracts on behalf of the distritt's 
educational needs, employ staff, purchase real estate': ancf other, 
property; accept federal and state funds;. and levy taxes (where 
authorized by state law). 

A board of education is the board of directors of a^large human ■ 
.and business enterprise, entrusted by law with capital assets and 
operating funds running into the millions; and responsible for 
managing staffs of professlonals.a.nd nonprofessionals sometimes. 

totaling.in th? thousands. V ■ . ■ 

Whether to pave a driveway, clear the , snow, install a printing 
•shop, ge, the best buy in fuel oil, hire oV/flre a janitor, safeguard 
studen.ts scholastic -records, , plan a five^million-dollHr school 
building--they re all part of a board's function 

the. board's. business responsibilities 
would incTude these, .among others: " . ^ 



Bond campaigns. Plant construction.. 

Budget preparaiio-n Plant renovation 

Buildings and grounds maintenance Purchasing 
' Fiscal accounting - . * . ' ** Recryiiment 

Food services . Retirement piaTis ' 

Insurance management Safety programs - 

^ Negotiations » Surplus properly disposal 

V Payroll procedures Tax and debt management 

Personnel management Transportation services . . , 

Behind this sampling are hundreds of detailed managerial duties. 
T9 oversee and direct the people v^ho carry out thesq duties, the 
board is required to hire a chief executive, (he superintendent, and 
delegate to him day-to-day operating responsibility. Legal and 
professional sources give cofDious advice on the meaning of 
, "delegation of responslbllliy.'" . . • 

^ "One of .the great- Tesponsibllllles. of a^board 6f education,- 
perhaps the greatest," says Board'smanship, a handbook for school 
board members published by the Ohio Department of^ducation 
and the Ohio School Boards Association, "Is thti selection and' 
employment of .a competent superintendent." A similar handbook 
from Michigan adds that board and. superlntenderit- mu^t work 
harmoniously, and a Washington state handbook stresses that It Is" 
the board's duty to help the sujDerlntendent work effectively and to 
creaiejor him the prdpiGr working atmosphere. 

We now. come to the h^rd reality of i>oard/superintendent 
relationships. What Is the actual job of the superintendent and what ' 
is the actual job'of the board?. The textbook says* It Is the. board's 
function \o make'pollcles and the superintendent's to carry out the 
policies. It Is commpnJy put this way: 'The function of the board is 
not to. run the scfiools but to see that th'ey are run effectively." 

Such answers suggest that the school board is, in effect; a 
legislative body enaciing^'laws" and that the superintendent must 
carry them put. The analogy, true to some extent, implies further that., 
the board can evaluate howeffectively its "laws" arg carried out and,- 
if. dissatisfied; can eithjer charige the laws or the superintendent. 

Such a pattern runs true for many school districts. It is one of the 
characteristics of effective boardmahship. But it covers only partially 
the real working relationships between board and superintendent. 

The superintendent who- reports to his desk in the morning is. 
-engulfed in details of:^administration. Every few minutes may bring a 
different problem, task, or chore. Some are disposed of promptly—; 
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signing, reports Jind application forms for the state, department of 
education -or authorizing the attendance officer' to. investigate 
persistent absenteeism of a ^Judent. Others Require sdieduling 
conf^rencpsvvith municipal officials dn fiscarissues/or with teacher. • 
representatives on salary scher?ules. And. many a f^foblem requires _ 
the superintendent to roll up -lis sJef?ves and plunge into a mass of - 
• details— sketching the outline rfor. next-year's budget, for example; 

In ail"these tasks/the'suporintendent acts as the agent of the 
boafH wKichi/in turn, is erjrpowered to act as the agent of the slate. 
But i^ie superintendent is.d. professional,' presumably a responsible, 
creative adult with experience and expertise. He' has a job to do. In 
doing it,'he knows vhiit he must follow federaland state regulations. . 
He also knows thd?, he should follow board policy, if specific policy 
exists , to guide :\ specific. -assignment. An executive, acts under 
"pressure of evenU, and, in doing so he may sometimes ignore, 
^mend, or bend hoard policy. Or, he .may make and execute policy 
on the spot- and ask for the board's approval later. : ' 
' Good boardmanship does riot accept such actions or such, 
httitud.es. Good boardmanship holds true to the principle that the 
board must always be in charge and must get what it-wants when it 

. wants it. • - - " . ' ' . - . 

- . Consider, for example, the board's responsibility for budgeting . 
as pari of its fiscal management function. Top complex and detailed 
■for a board to 'develop, the school, budget is prepared by the 
superintendent with Ibe help of many people; When C9mpleted, the 
bbiird rhust adopt it and oversee its. implementa.tion. . ^ 

But Kow can the board control the budget-making process? How 
can it have its final say? How can the board ^ee to it that its wishes and 
expectations are made real? Forexample: - . ' 

In budgeting, the board may/wish to cooperat^. with municipal 
authorities to .keep the tax rate at a reasonable level; to guarantee 
■fundamental and basic course offerings, eliminating courses which 
have been found of peripheral vajue; and to reduce its outlay for 
hardware while increasing the.' resources for educational services. 

" Sensitive to public ppi.nion, the board iTuiy^^ibh lo allot more 
funds for nonathletic extracurricular activities, . for summer sessions, 
or for .intensified instruction in reading in all grades. It may wish to 
-reduce reliance ori gate receipts and on admission fees to school. 

- events. . " 17. • - ■ 
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The board may desire greater involvement of classroom teachers 
in decision making, increased citizen participation, a definite 
number of public information se:sions on schopl rnoney matters 
each year —and finally, a budgetary document which every citizen 
can understand, .if not agree with. • . 

• The board. can get what it wants only if if sets down "its ideas in 
written policy statements. Scores, of policies may have to-be 
• developed or updated to guide the administration in making the 
■budget. Individual policy- statements may fall into a variety of 
categories: fiscal, public relations, staff communications, citizens 
advisory committees, participation of laypersons at board meetings. " 
But once they are developed, the superintendeni is obligated to 
respect them, follow them, and to report to the board how they are 
working out. ; ' 

The board can be a responsible agent of thestate in operating the 
comrhuniiy's schools only if it $ees' tojt that.the sgperintendent is a 
responsible agent of ihe board^ vXnd as we shall 'see in subsequent 
sections/ written policy is necessary in achieving this goal. 
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For Learners and Teachers 

, A , 

/V board of education in ar small New England town had been 
trying for months to find time at its regular meetings to develop a 
philosophy of education. Finally, the boar.d^greed to hold a special 
meeting fort^is purpose. On the designated night,.only four of th'e 
nine members showed up. They wafted and waited, then decided to 
cancel the. discussion. When an hour later two other members . 
arrived, the board plunged into a debate concerning the school 
septic system. . 

That a large percentage of America's school boards are unwilling 
or unable to take up serious educational issues as part of their work'is 
no secret. "What do I know about education?'; is a common board 
member observation. 'That's why we hire |h6 educators. It's their 
job to do 'the7 educational thing." ; ' ' * * 
*f Only in the vaguest constitutional and legal languages are scho.ol 
boards charged with responsibility for educational leadership. State 
statutes or regulations may call up^nthe local board to "provide a 
program of quality education," or to "establish and.maint^jn 
programs of instruction to meet the needs of alj the children aod :. 
youth in the district:" Such mandates can be carried out by the 
administration without the board's participation— and some boards 
are willing to leave it at that. They do not hesitate to approve, ofteri iti 
a perfunctory manner. lhe educational goals, policies, and programs 
drafted for them by the administriition.. In a follow-up to the.siory 
about the New England school board (philosophy versus septiVsys- 
. tem), the press reported that the.board approved unanimously and 
without discussion a statement of "Goals and Philosophy" prepared 
by the superintendent and opening with .the declaration, "Human 
growth is modifiable." 



■ Whether they can put them on paper or not, boards do have 
^ goals, aspirations, and expectationsf^a body of thought and 
. ; R.rmciples that make up their philosophy. These become evident ' 
willy-nilly, in scoresof actions during board meetings. When a board 
permits student smoking on schooJ ^'rounds, does it not express its 

■ philosophy about health educajion and about.the role of the school 
in devfiiloping habits and character in youth? When a board reduces 
.the counseling and guidance staff without similar cuts in the athletic 
and coaching staff, does it no/express its philosophy about the basic 
needs of students? / - • 

Good boardmanship requires that the members place their 
convictions and ideas on the line/for the administration, the teach- 
ers the-students, the community. These ideas may be developed 
with the help of many, and can be altered when alteration is re- 

■ quired. But since they will affeci what happens in the classroom, in 
the principal's office, in the home and community, and in the live<: of 
the studems, these ideas ougf^'t to be thrashed but,- stated, written 
down, and adopted by forma) board action. 

A board reveals both it/ ideas and its willingness to exert 
educational leadership by its/overt concern for specific educational ' 
issues. Aside from fighting eflucatiorial fifes {tohave or hot have sex ' 
education; to allow or not to allovv a certain library book) is the 
board w.ork.ing consistently on the substance and process of tearhine 
"and learning? , . " 

■ Every district has its 'immediate and pressing educational ' 
problems which are either ".handled" by the superintendent or 
solved by short-range board decisions; But where educational 
leadership is a part of serious board responsibility, the board is 
continually concerned with such topics as: . . 

: ■ : Imtruaionjl goa/s; Is the school system" meeting itrbasic 
responsibility fof .equipping chi!dren>ith basic skills? ' ' - 

Curriculum d^yelopmcnt: Are course offeriings'm the district 
under revie.vy.;,evaluation, reconstruction, and enrichment? 

Oroer education: Is the district, even-handed in prdviding for 
nhe needs of the college-bound, the job-bound, the female students 
the gifted? , ^ . 

Academic freedom: What. kind, of atmosphere and^-working 
conditions IS the board willing to create, for effective teaching and 
learning? ... ■.> ?: 



■ Guidahce and counseling: Considerations may -be. givefi to - 
questions about guidance and counseling— for whom, how^much, 
by whom, at what cost, with vyhat benefits? . ' . 

lndhidu3Hzed ]>tudy: Is the district prepared to sponsor programs 
which give the student greater .responsibility for his own learning? 

School Itbraries: Are the colle'ctions in the elementary and' 
secondary schools adequate for student needs? 

Tests' and exam/naf/o/is; Should, they be tough and frequent? 
Should theycbe primarily instructional (rather than grading) devices?-: 

Homework: How cjn the board balance the views. of teachers, 
• parents, students, and community on this topic? 
• C/ass size: What s the Loard's response to claims about the 
benefits or disadvantages of varying class sizes? ' - 

To these selected topics let's add a dozen or so more which 
should be on board agendas more frequently than they are:-Text- 
book selection. Minicourses. Advanced placement. Field trips! Use^ 
of community resources. .Education in the arts. Summer sessions. 
Adult education: Grading and reporting. Grouping for instruction. 
Extracurricular activities! Controversial courses, instructional 
materials, and speakers. Inservice education for the teaching staff. 

We bring out. these topics because they should be of first concern 
to ihc board, and lo sluAv'hovv much there is fbr a board to do.if it 
Wishes to assume leadership fof e,ducatronal prograrns. These topics". 
\qre but a sampling. Tho index of the Educational P6licies Service of '■ 
the National School Boards Association shows more than 100 entries 
"uruler.ihe category //).sfa/cfioM, ruany deserving a board policy,, 
statement. 

* How is a group of busy laypersons to exert influ-ence and 
direction on quGstions which have baffled educators, philosophers, 
researchersi'^ind administrators? Qari a bbard really help shape the 
many and complex educational programs lirnd procedures? 
. .The least that can be said is that':the board must try. Behind this 
assertion is/the-belief that, 'yes, laypersons can exert irJIueiice, and 
members of a board of education are ohlignted to do so^ . • 
"Out of tho experiences. of effective boards in oH pnrts of (he 
country haA.'e evolved these techniques to help boards assert their, 
responsibility on educational topics:. 

1. Ask questions. There is power in questions. The kind beginning 
on page 21 should stimulate action by the board and administration. 



^ 2. Request reports; The board shoiild rt^quesi the adniinistralion 
io prcfsent periodic ref)ortS on what'-^ going on in the dassrooms, in 
the c Lirriculum office, in the testing and research office. Reports can 
be made by the superintendeni, principals, supervisors, prpgram 
specialists, and best of.aJL by teachers. Spm.e reports can be reserved 
--for the private reading of board members, but most. should be 
presented in open, meeting, with the public invited to listen and take 
part In subsecjuont question>and-answer sessions or. discussions. 

3-. Initiate an audit of your district *s educational and instructional 
policies. How many are there? How many should there be? Are they 
rec ent? Outdated? Which should get first attention becausethey are 
most urgcTijly ncedecf? Such an undertaking could take months. (See 
the chapter on policy development and use.) It will refurbish one 
part of your district's policy manual, and.it will immerse the board in. 
educational issues and chance its leadership fohihe community's 
education. ■ ' ' 

4. Make budgetary decisions which* help develop educational 
progrjins.. Decisions which incrcase^upport for teachers, 
instructional materi'als, wider variety of course offerings, and student ' 
services place the board/6n record as having concern for. the 
educational needs of children and yOuth. . / ■ 

5. .See to it that teaching and' learning 'are the principal 
ingredients in the district's public information programs. Publit 
forums, reports to the news media. and:bulletins to'parents should 
deal for the most pari with curriculum, instruction, outcomes of 
ieaching— in short, the ch'ild and'his schooling. . 

6. Finally,, don't leave the educational arena entirely- to the 
expert and specialist, even though he" may clainr access to '*the ' 
literature" and to ''the findings of research." The wise bo.ard' 
member listens to the experts and seeks their advice, but he ' 
evaluates and balances this with the wisdom of the layperson, 
tlommon. sense is ndeded for sound educational policies. The board 
member should never underestimate the power of the layperson's 
views. When these views reflect those of the community, when they 
arc pooled and refined around the boarji.t'able, they become essen- 
tial, parts of educational policy. 
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Spokespersons and Interpreters 

J. I he people of your. school district regard you as the board of 
education 24 hours a day/' says a briefing pamphlet for newly 
elected board members distributed by the California School Boards 
.Association. **Your telephone \yill resound with their educational 
hopes and frustrations." 

Board members* phones also resound with the hopes and. 
frusiralions of the professional educator. ... * 

We come here to a third cluster of boardmanship functions: to. 
make the public presence felt in the educational establishment ^hd, 
in turn, io make the educational presence felt in.thecommumty. The 
'b<)ardof education ma|lsee,ontheonehand,thatpubiic,n:eedsand ; 
wishes are respected and pro*te<ited in the educational'bure'aucracy 
and, onihe of'her, thatSjdupation and its inlet^rity are protected 
among'the people. . . ■ ' . 

. The y.ealot in the classroom iji'Tadministration can be as 
damaging to children as the zealot.in ttie'con\munity. Educators must 
not be allowed Jo take over, or take /n, the public; and activist 
parents: and ta"x]pay€rs,must not be.alldwed to take over, or take in, 
education. ' 

the board of education is strategically placed to bring about 
interaction between Mhe educational- establishmenK and the 
community for the ultimate benefit ♦f children and youth. 

The process '.of refereeing and*^ attending to the needs of- 
educators and the public is not well understood by Amerip's school 
boards. The jpb is seldom desired or accepted, nor is it generally well 
• executed when.it is attempted. ^ ^ ,.• 

Donald R. Gallagher of Glassboro (New Jersey) Slate College 
reminds us that "there was a time in education when a scho.ol district * 



■made few. nllempis to c6mniunic.ite with Its community The. 
. philosophy was. •Don.'i- tell them . anything, becaiise th^y don't 
understand education; and what's more, they're not interested.' " 
More, citizens.now want lo know about their schools, and more 
.. boards are willing to tell them. Bul.a large percentage of America's 
. .school boards still prefer lo remain'.silent. They do so either because 
thL^y don't like "publicity.," don't have I be resc. urces, don't have the 
skills, or don't see the need for a 'public relations or public 
■ information program. When the schools are in trouble or when a 
bond issue is to be sold, officials do>un lo the press or begin toMurn 
put "infofmational leaflets" bn (he district's educational 
achievements. Sporadic, disjointed forays rather than continuing • 
and coordinated efforts are characteristic of our country's school 
public relations.- . . . ' ■■ 

Selling the Schools to the Public 

_ Less than a hundred school district's employ full-time public rela- • 

t.io.ns experts..The.remaining districts use whatever personnel or re- 
. sources can be put to the iask; often the.siiperintendent himself a 
principal, or even a teacher performs the public-relations function 

The sophisticated school public relations practitioner tioes his " 
work undei any one of a series of labels, such as director of 
communiiy relations, educational crmmunicatibns, school/com- 
munity coordination, or public iriformalion. The part-time worker is 
. likely lo.. see his go.ih more simply as '-selling the schpol's to the 

people. There .is a respectable literature dn this subject- • 
. techniques, strategies, approaches, and fr.edia are constantly beinfi 
refined and developed. ' 

News releases, foaiurc stories, photographs of school children, 
newsletters, anil promo-fional pamphlets anii leaflets are among'the 
•-staples of school public relations activity. The more ambitious district 
finds ways lo use radio, television, and speakers"1jureaus lo tell the 
school s story The theme of these media is usually, "See how good 
we are. . . ." Rarely do such public relations ventures succeed in ' 
explaining,, mierpreling. and building understanding .of the 
educat.ion.ll process or the resoyrces needed to- gel adequate-let 
alone "qual.ity"-educat'ip.P, And this desp^le years of effort For 
more ihan,25 years, the National School Public Relations Association ■ 
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(now in Arlington. Virginia) has labored in this field-seeking to 
upgrade the services of the fuil-lime public relations specialist and^ 
guiding the part-time or auxiliary worker. 
. Results have been, uneven at best. In some. communities the 
people understand and value what theschools are doing'and feel the 
presence and worth of their schools and the people who run them. 
But more frequently there is alienatioabetween the schools andthe 
public; there are confidence crises, gaps in undersuridirigs, and 
public. relations failures. .... -. . 

George Gallup, the public opinion expert, sheds Light on this sub- 
ject. His annual surveys of public attitudes toward public schools 
(published by Phi Delta Kappa) reveal large stretches of ignorance 
among the people about their schools. Substantial percentages of 
the people„the Gallup organization concludes, have little informa- 
tion or. inaccurate information about their school boards, their adr 
ministrators, and what the schools are doing or achieving.- 

On the assumption that public relations failures can be cured by 
more public relations, Gallup made the following statement to an 
audience of board members at the 1974 convention of the National 
School Boards Association: - 

My first suggestion is that you establish friendly relations with 
iho press. The more understanding that reporters and c,dilors have of 
* yout problems, the more likely jhey areto yive their readersor viewei-s 
the same un/iersiandiny. 

The press, however, is not the best vehicle for telling the public just ;, 
what the functions and responsibilities of.schooi boaVds are. This task 
you will have to jlo yourself. And one suggestion for acconiplishirig 
' ^.ihis is to make certain thal every household in your school district at- 
Tleastt once a year receives a letter which spells out in detail these, 
functions. ^ • / . . 

The same letter can perform a dual function: Tell citizens what your 
.responsibilities are and at the same time and in the same letter elicit 
their views. This will provide sonic evidence that you are actually trying 
. to represent all of the people and not a. clique, as is sometimes 

charged, ... . ' / t. • 

* if each month one-ninth of all households receive^.a letter of the 
kind I have suggested, then-fdr each of the nine school months you will 
1)0 receiving suggestions, praise, and criticism that can be summarized 
for press reloasos. . , . 

" , And now dne more suggestion. I would assign one person on the 
school staff to collect each month example? qnd evidence 6f achieve-. 
<m»\?it in the classroom. The public is interested, tn fact hungry, for" 



; •"^'^vs'h^t reports the good things lhoi,arehnp|^^^^^ 

M eoch week there is J success .,iory in the press, this will go a long way 
. toward of/setting the nows.that refltHtsadvorselyon theschoolsysjem.- 

Selling the Public lo Education : ; 

The people have somethingbf v.ilue t6 contribute.to educational 
goals and practices. The educationist may not believe this. Hence he 
will resist or even ridicule the people's ideas and wishes-until the 
ires break out. the protfeA.ts rour. the explosions con^e-'ithe-con- 
froniations in which; .th^ -gciuc.iiors- are usually, the lo's^rs' reach 
. v:oleni proportions. . ■' ■ si.:^:::^:' ' 

■ The fact that the peop.e "own" the schools is not theSreason 
for making, certain that, the public presented is "felt in the educationjil 
establishment. As in any establishment, educators become'^ictims of 
the cancer .of bureaucracy. They , want to spend-more and more 
money for programs only they can justify. They claim access to secret 
wisdom. 1 hey adopt, we-knovv-more-than^you attitufe^They use a ' 
lingo that balflesandfrustratestheparentandtheicitizen-andoftei 
misleads them, willfully or not; They develop iprograms, activities 
. and course offering.^ which' common sense ft^ih corrimon people " 
would reject oi3f<sbbcr- rft^iew: Dick and 'jafie would have shorter ' 
hves. the excesses ofeilher plfonics 6r look-see methods would have 
been cu'iailecJ.' and any aberrations ofso-callfed progressive or tradi-" 
fon.il education would haye been controlled if'tfc'wisdom of lay-' 
m-rsons ha.i ..pepAtVnteci. more.dbeply into the e-dScational estab- 
lishment, ■ ■ '" - ,,:V /, 

-This is vvork lor the board ol ecjucation. and.'again, it is a task iiot 
well Mnderstood./de5ired. or accepted by the communitv. Effective 
boards, however, succeed in bringing about interaction between the 
specialists ideas..and the"- idOas'of the community, ^elriperinp the 
ambitions of educators without squelching their enthusiasm .or 
underutiluing- their expertise. '■; '. 

The bo^ard can do^his by keeping in constant commiinidation 
with members of the administration and the faculty. Internal news- 
letters are useful. Th^xboard can use other media as well to tell the 
staff what people want. ihink..abd need. Local public opinion polls 
and the deliberationv,of citizens advisory committees are useful in 
this task. When drasticmeasures aVe needed to enforQi the point of 



' view of the layperson, the board can use its_^powers to fire, control 
expenses, or lop ^off undesirable activities ihrqugh its bCidget.iry, 
process. . . " - ■•. " 

More happily, the boat J can make the public presence felt in 

.the educational esiablishn}ent through creative processes: 1) its 
pojrcy-making function and 2) irs management of the board of edu- 
cation meeting. . . vy^' 

These.two responsibilities are so importahtr-so pervasive, so basic 
^to everyihinij the board of education does, that wp now take them- 

■ up in separate chapters. 



Policy Development and Use 

Tell the typical school board member that the mpsi Imporianl la?k 
on the board of education Is to fornnjlate policy arid he is likely to 
become baffled, puzzled, even impatient. Policy is for lawmakers, 
statesmen, and big corporation directors, is it not? The board mem- 

..ber,; being a middle American— an employee, homemaker, small 
•businessman, or professional—has been too busy doing things to 
worry about policy, formulation. Throughput most of his career he 
has carried out policy .made by. others. Yet, when he joins a school 

• board he Is expected to become a policy maker, to entrust the execu- 
tion of that policy to the school admlnistratjon, and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of his handiwork. Policy making is what'school board 
membership is all about, he is. told, and the frustration grows. It is a 

. task more or less foreign to the experience of most Americans, That 
is wiiy many board.-members are only . too glad to adopt and approve 

■ policy* pl.iced before them— ready-made— by the administration. • 
That; is why many board members do hot grasp the distinction be- 
tween broad policy and .narrow regulation. Sonie would as soon 
spend time arguing a* "policy" on safeguarding; the-school's petty 
cash box as on developing policy for Inservlce education for 
teachers. .. t> ■ . ' 

^Yet effeqive^boardmanshlp calls for board members who are, 
or can become, skijled fiolicy niakers, epforcers, and evaluators. For. 
policy can.be the board's best friend, and the administration's, too. 
Policy, when expressefd clearly in writing, sets forth a board's Ideas, 
beliefs, and convictions. It then permits the administration to take 
follow-up actions. Policy Is powder. Tl^e who make policy are in 
control. Only.the board which takes Its policy-development role 
seriously wiM be able io exert its influence and exercise Its authorfty. 
Furthermore, soundly constructed policy liberates the board from 
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details of execution, placing these ("Jetails on the shoulders of the 
administration whef.<^ they should be, At the same time, policy Com- 
niunicates to the ndministraiion what the* board wants to 'achieve, 
leaving the adminislrators free lo usp their discretion in. putting 

.policy into effect. . . ' . ' * . 

Governing a local school district, .big or smalj, with lis manifold 
programs, requires a w'ide range of policies. They are needed for . 
instructioj;V: personnel (teaching and nonleaching); student rela- 
tions: general administration, including gelations between board 
and. superintendent; fiscal and business management; develops- . 
menl of physical plant pnd facilities; and community relations. Also, 
needed ace policies and procedures for organizing and operating 
the board itself, its committees, and. its meetings. The originators of 
the.:Q^vies-Brickel system of policy making arid codificatron (now 
based in TQcson, Arizona) believe that a category of policies is also 
needed for new (Construction. The Educational Policies Service'of 
the National School Boards Association has. included sections on. 
negotiations and inlerj^pvernmental agency relntions, reflecting cur- 
rent preoccupation- with collective bargaining and contacts with 
local, siate. and federal agencies on problems ranging from police 
p.rotocOon to mental health and child abuse. .*■ ' ' 

Tha acttral numbei o\ items thj.uboards Include in their policy' 
manuals may go over one thousand^^lnj such colleclrons, some poli- 

* ties deal with minutemattersofadminlitralion— e.g., who shall have 
possession of keys to" school buildings— and are really regulations 
which can best be left to assistant superintendents or principals to 
work out.* Other policies are ncgative, restrictive, or prohibrlive— to 
protect the board, the seboojs^-and the programs from damage or 
harm. Still other "policies are prpcedural^spelling out ways and steps 
to get things done, to make them happen or prev€»nt ihem from 
happening. .. ' 

Procedural policies are nec.(?ssary for OVderly business and once 
agreed up^n can sa^ve trmeand effort.in running a school system. Ro- 

■ strictivG policies.are also needed.. Bui as students of boardmanship 
point out^ too much time of too many school boards is spent on* the 
trivial, the negativej^'lhe minutely procedural. Good boardmanship 

. calls for- concentration first on policies which deal with educational. 

. goals and ideas and with people (students, teaclVers, ^adnriinistrar 
tion, parents, community groijps) and next with the things and're- 
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sources .noedocj'to [Kovide the peof)le with educational services. 

The sofjhisiicaled board member recognizes that some policies 
.are in the basement of our structure of educational needs. Such 
policies (if indeed they are policies rather than administrative rules) 
. Ctfn l)e ^iven short shrift by the scliool board. It can, in good con- 
science', qu.ickly apfKove drafts presented by the superinlerulent 
or Ixirrow exemplars from nc?ighLoring systems and'adopt them with 
minor changes as necessary. 

fii^l policies which are near the top of our values. and .beliefs — . 
. those dealing.wlth educational goals, ideas, and programs and which 
will deef)iy affect students, staff, and the. community— ;will have 
worth and power only if the [)6ard cultivates and nurtures them and 
builds into them the concepts of tlie comtnunity, the staff, and its 
own members. Such [policies can give the board the means for exer- 
c'ising educational leadership, for making the presence of education' 
■felt^n tlie community, 'and' the -presence of the' community felt 
"among teachers, su[)ervisors, ancl. administrators. 

VV.e have already noted that federal law, federal guidelines, the 
courts, arid the state government are an. unending source of policy 
for the local dislr'ict-.Even when they are thrust upon the community,^ 
such f)olicies.do nof relieve the boiird'of its respons'ibilrfy lo master ' 
and manage then'!. The riiost detailed of these "inherited" policies 
stiilieaye room for local interpretation and, adaptation. And tjiere is 
always the optrbn for the board to go to cour-t to fight imposed poli- 
cies which are at.sharf) variance. with the .community's rriores. A 
. board's rc>^ponsl^ility for policy affecting the district's people cannot 
be shifted or- avoided. ■ ' . ' ' ' 

Comriiunity. parental, an'd stjjdent needs [provide as much chal- . 
lenge for educational policy as do national and state issues. The* ef- 
fective board uses formal and in form always to spot ancisiftfo pics re- 
quiring policy decisions. The eyes and cars of board members must 
be counted among the means of problem identification. Reports, 
from thie superintendent, the faculty, citize.i advisory groups", edi- 
torials in the press, the voices of citizens attending board rneetings 
provide a constant flow of clues regarding problenis that require 
- policy 'coverage. The effective board works on the right policV at the 
right firne. This means it initiates policy on significant-educational 
problems — iind does so before crises develop arid before fires flare. 

The actual process of policy formulation" may-be short i/the proh.-... 
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. . ■ I em is stinpli* and uncompllcaied. But policies concerned with edu- 
cational goals nnd.ideas— policies which wlllaff.ecl large nUmbers-of 

• people— muy'lake months, somclinies years. In fact, the work may 
never c»nd. For, as'a major policy is developed, adopted, applied, and 

. evaluated, it will require* revision and reconstruction within a short 

• time. . - * • . 

The poficy-making p'rOcess begins. with ah idea, a need, a prob-' 
lem', a challenge, A board member's questiohs are often the begin- 
nings^of policy: Policy ^orpetimes begins when dissatisfied parents 
demand. from the boardiiewor revised educational services for their 
children; Policy .is'.sl^ar^ed when.: administration and> staff desire 

■ changes, express concerns, present grievances. And polj<;y is ihitr- 
ated when the board looks ahead, plans for future services,.or anliti- 

■ pates problems, issues, and needs likely to be of concern to the com- 
munity. ^ 

. ; A boarddocs not sit down with pads of blank papqrtostaj^t draft- 
ing policy statements. It turns first to the superintendent with in-, 
siructions.to initiate the policyrdevelopnient process. In turn, the 
Suf^erintendent and his staff begin gathering material from law.Judi- 
cial opinions, research findings, professional literature, or the ex- 
.periences.of school districts in and ou; of state. The administration 
may also search contracts negotiated and signed by the board and 
.the minutes of bbard m'eetings over the past several years. Finally. 

- the administration . has^the option of geltiri'g sample policies, to be 

• used as background material, from state or national associations of 
school boards. ' * 

The contributionsof faculty, of specialists,-an J of students maybe 
; of value on some issues*, and. these are obtained through committee 
studies, questionnaire surveys*, and interviews. The opinions'and re- 
.. actions of parents and taxpayers and ofcommunity groups are re- 
ceived at board meetings at the-times a proposed, policy is under 
consi^ieratio'n." Complex issues—g'rading'-and reporting, homework. 

■ - grogping, teachirig about religion— require public hearings which 

have been given wide advance publicity. At such hearings the'views.. 

■ . of the layjDerson are examined alongside the'vievvs of the specialist 
• and the educator. And the board must listen to.both and weigh the 

merits -of each. ' * * . 

, At all times the board rriust be aware of its own responsibility 'in 
- the polijcy-devclopmcnt ^process. The late, laje hours of a regular 



board meeting arc no lime for studying policy elements and cKoos- 
ing policy allernaiives. Policy siuciy deserves adequate board lime- 
time cleared of business it^lns and routine transactiOns/Policy work 
sessions can be scheduled at regular meetings; but they are best con- 
ducted at sppcial agreed-upon times. The format'of work sessions 
may call for involvement, of educators and. parents, but it is at such 
sessions, if ever, that the bpard must contribute its opinion,, its 
wishes, its wisdom. 

"One of the most overlooked and sadly neglected resources in 
•policy development," says a letter from a board member lo .the 
-author of thispublication, "is we ours.elves;the board members. Our 
experience and our judgment are underutilized,. often completely 
neglected. It's our fault. We defer to the experts. .We say: 'What do 
we know about curriculum, textbooks, class size?' So we go. along, 
■often unquestioningly. with the. educators and specialists. Well, my 
/ argument is that we should Jislen to. the experts— up tq.a point. But 
there is alsb the point when we. as board members, must feed our 
knowledge, our common sense, and the sense of the people, into 
the making of policies." ' / 

, How policies are checked and rechbcked, edited and revised, 
.and:placed on the board agenda for official approval dis.apprdval! 
or referral back for further revision is up to a. board's internal pro-' 
cedui e. But adoption does .not end 'the process of putting policies to 
work.. A't least three additional steps are necessary: 

' Inform, publicize, disseminate. The people who will be most im- 
mediately, affected should be inrimediately informed of the birth of 
the new policy or rfew policy clauses. Internal and external mfedia 
_ should be used to interpret and explain the board's expectations or 
the new principles the board.has adopted. Official texts of policies 
should be placed in loose-leaf, policy manuals kept in the central * 
office and in each school building. The public media should get 
digests, summaries, or abstracts of new and. revised'poiicies: . 
, Implement, enforce, police, Newly enacted policies are some- 
times forgotten, bypdssed, ignpred, or left inoperative. One way to 
get. policies in.lo action is toVeguire that the superintendent immedi- 
ately draft the. regulations needed to p^ut policies to work. (In ideal 
instances, the detailed regulations are submitted tc/the board at the 
time set' for- final, approval of the policy:) When appropriate, the * 
board may also call for time schedules for implemecijing the board's 



wishes. And the board must periodicdily ask: Is the adminislration 
applying the policy? Is it bQ.ipg adrtiinisleicd even-handedly, fairly, 

• and without compromising other principles laid down by the board? 

£va/uaro. rev/se, and st:irt over aga//i— necessary. The board 
'must aTso'ask: Is the policy working? Is it helping? Is it contributing 
toward the solution of administrative problems or .toward better 
education? If not, can it be. should it be. revised? Or does it* need to 
be scrapped'and work started anew.ori a different fet of ideas? • 

"School board policy development is a process, not a. project," 
'-says William E. Dickinson, originator of the National School Boards 
Assocuition's policy classification system. 'Mt is a continuum, of 'ac- 
lions/operations, and decisions'that never ends. . , ." 

Under such conditions. .policy staterriant will soon pile lip upon 
polity statement.. The accumulation ' is manageable only with ;^ 

■ scheme under which policies are classified, codified,' and placed'' 
\ in a jpose-leaf. manuhl to permit easy^localion and substitution of 

■ new 'and revised policy statements for outdated ones-,^ 

.■■ Boards across the, country devote considerable time to the crea- 

■ tion of such poMcy manuals, 'because, says Superintendent Edgar B. 
Redman, Kendallville, Indiana, "they are heginr.ing to realize that 

• maintaining a codified policy hianual is now the first step in modern 
school boord operations." • ' ; . 

Dev^Mbping h sChb6l boprd policy manual niay require experf 
h«lp., such as provided by the NSBA's EducotionarPolicies- Service 
(Waterford, ConnecticLit), by t^he Davies.Brickel system (Tucson, 
Ariz-on'a). and by other smaller! independent consulting agencies. 
Specialists /or such pirojects say that it may take fron"^ three to nine 
nionths to' assemble, edit, and codify a boa'cci'.s. policy decisions. A- 
time-consuming task ii\such an undertaking is to locate the board's 
^ implicit and itnplied policy.decisions. These may be part of milvjtcs 
gp.ihg back several years\They may be scattered in negotiated con-, 
tracts with teachers, faculty.handbooks, releases issued to the preNis, 
and in the rules and rc^gulations issued by the administration, 
"Geaning-the" attic'' arid^'^^etting the house in order"— phrases used 
by those given the task o'f creating a policy manual— suggest the na- 
ture.of the. work. "It may be tedious work," says Rodney L. Bartels,. 
of the Council Bluffs. Iowa, school system, ''but it pays off in efficient 
school board operation." - OQ • 
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The School Board Meeting ' 

' AA/hai an extraordinary inslilulion— the official meeting of the 
board of education! When members pflhe board sit down at the 
table for a^^scKbduled meeting, each individual assumes legal power 
and the bo ajd takes oh the aspects of a legal body. Under established 

"law and under nevy freedom of information legislation, the meeting' 
must be opgn to the puj3lic. Working in.a* fishbowl, the board does 
all its business, from.okaying a repairman's bill to aciopting a multi- 

.-.?niMion-doIIar budget, from debating and approving educational, 
policy to laying the base, for nevy school programs. ' ' 

.. From the conduct of the meeting, and its results, the press and the 
citizens gain their impressions of the board's effectiveness. The 
public image of,the board is established not by'what the school pub- 
licity news release says but by what the board meeting does and how 

.it does it. At the board meeting the pr;ess and the people scrutinize 
both the process and the product, For^them, the meeting is the 
medium and the message, the board's reputation as business man- 
ager, as educational leaper, and as. a force in the community are on 
the line, during the few hours the board is insessio'n. At stake also are 
the public's oppprtunity to know about, and subsequently their sup- 
port .of, the. schools. ■ ]■ ' 
_ , In the past this extraordinary role and inripact of the board meet- 
ing was neither well understood nor appreciated^ Traditionally, the 

. Arneri.can school board held one meeting a month devoted to rou- 
tine business. On educational matters it deferred entirely to the 
superintendent. If irate'parents came to Viell the' board off," the 
grievances were usually referred to the . administration "for 
handling.*" ' . ' ^ ' 

Over the years, the board meeting gained the reputation as either 



the ••dullest show in town" or as'the scene of lo/ig, bitter (often per- 
sona!) arguments about matters which had little to do with good 
schooling for children. Boards often sat long past midnight/accom- 
plishing little. A frequently used description.of the intolerable meet- 
ing is one at which the "chairperson loses the gavel, then his watch,, 
then the agenda, and finally the entire, board loses its red^on for 
being around the table." 

' A wasteful board meeting results from poor planning and inade- 
quate preparation; from the failure of the superintendent or chair- 
person to identify items which must be on the agenda and those 
whicf) might be left off; and from attempts to squeeze into one 
meeting routine transactions and matters of vitaf policy and educa- 
tional concern. Such mixing becomes muddling. 

Effective school boards today use the agenda as a dynamicinstru- 
rherit for creating an efficient and productive meeting. To make it 
. so, the ag^enda'1^ planned by the superintendent and the board chair- 

• person! Both rc^cognize.that the agenda can be stacked and often is— 
by administrators who would rather see the board tangle wilh trivial 
matters -and leave education to the experts, or by a chairperson who 
overloads it with busincsV transactions of personal interest to 
himself. • . 

• An exemplary agenda requires routine matters to be taken care 
of briskly, a process that is expedited when the superintendent pre- . 
pares the texts of routine motions to be approved. -The effective 
agenda is free of clutter; the items included are of urgent or under- 
lying importance. Time is provided for listening to opinions of the 
public; adet|uate provision is made for getting new facts from faculty 
and staff; and opportunity is provided to hear what members would 
like to have on the agenda for ihe next meeting. 

Copies of the agenda, together with support documents (if any 
are needed), are sent to all members three or four days before'the 
meeting. **Therc should be no surprises for either board members or 
the administration when the meeting is called to order/' says Frank 
Jamison, a school board' chairperson from Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Nor should there be wrangling over detail or minutiae of proce- 
dure. When debate. becomes tiresome and meaningless, it can be 

• cut short with the question, "Do we have a policy on this?" If yes, let 
thc^supcrintendenl apply it; if not, let^he process begm^of develop- 
ing'one in the very near future. 3q 
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Efficiency al.bonrci of education business.meeilngs, where signi- 
ficiiniv not trivial, mailers are ^iscussed and sellied- expediliousiy? 
enhances ihe public iinaye of ihe board, ll will nol lake Igng for word 
to go forih that l-he board knows what it's doing and does it yveli. 
Public confidence, in education is one of the results. 

The regularly scheduled, bnce-a-nionth meeting can rarely ac- 
commodate the thinking, -the- exploration, the debates and discus- 
sion needed for policy development and for calm consideration of 
educational problems. That is why moreand more boardsaresetting 
up a second and even a third regular monthly meeting, and why it is 
necessary from time to rime to^set up additional special meetings. 

Extra meetings fall'into two categories:- 

Workshop sessions. This is a time when bbard members become 
. .learners. The successful workshop session usually tackles one major - 
topjc, for example, community fiscal problems in preparation for the 
■ budget or a'review of^the arguments fpr.and against citizens advisory 
committees. For .successful, workshop sessions the superintendent 
prepares ample copies of background documents and invites re- 
source people to brief board members.'Ideas keep flowing; board 
members, staff, and citizens exchange views; but no' motions are 
made, no resolutions offered, no decisions reached. These are re- ' 
served for another time. 

The public forum. A suggestion that one regular board meeting 
each month be used as a public forum. Or. more precisely, as a 
"public court of educational relations," was made at the 1970 con- 
vention of thevXmerican Association of SchooUdministrators. The 
suggestion has been tested in a number of.communities and^ with 
countless variations, has been put into effect. The rationale and the 
substance for this type of meeting were described as fpllows: ' 
Most of our actions around the board table are defensive resiric- 
Jive. argumoniative; puniiiv-. trivial, or controlling of .some minor • 
administrative- item. Many of our actions, by fdrce of circumstance 
separate and altonate us. from our teachers, fail to bring parents and - 
taxpayers closer to the schools, and do little to help us understand iho 
student or to help students understand their community and their en- 
vironrneni and prepare for the future. 

In vi-ew of the severely restricted role I'm allowed and my board is 
allowed, and to^counteract the functions which are. in effect, negative 
wha t,could wo do that would be positi v6. const ruct ive. enori;i/in« lib- 
eratmg? As I walk home after e.ach meeting. I ask: Why couldn'l we 
. .nave done something to insg^jre. inform, illumin'aio? And often I r 



• wondor why our board, in .iiiiiition to doing its necos^sary chores. 
■ couldn't also serve .ib a public court ol educational- relatmns one 

evenini- a month. But whatj diOerenCe holding court on such eve- . 
nings would make orfthe educational scene of the.community!- 
" In such a public court of educational relations', the let'ling woulcj . 
. not bo one of. the employer v(,'rsus employees, of taxpayers versus . 
public spenders^:' of rule makers versus those who have lo obey the. 
rules. Its niood and temper would be one of explaining, proposing, 
(luestioning. gropUig, exploring, and sympathetic listening. 

To such a public court . teachers wouUi coiTie not as hired hands hut 
• .IS educators, giving Ihcir views.- asking qucMions,- Ictting-thcU hair 
down, and shaking their dreams loose. - . 

16. such a^publiV court, parerits-. taxpayers, and students would, 
tome at first, perhaps, with shouts and demands— and later with their 
opinions; their questions, their needs. arid possibly, too, with reasoned 
proposals and imaginative suggestions. ^ ' - . 

"in some scfiool districts ifie meclihy of ifie board of education is a 
cul-andrdi^ied affair, a lime and place for doinj^ sums, payinj^ bills, 
. and voting motions up and down wilfi little distinction made- be- 
tween motions thai affect tfie educational future of a generation and 
tfnose Ifnal spell out ways to do business with vendors. The agendas 
for sucfn meetings are fioary; their pattern hasn't changed in.years. 

Where boardmanship is a serious mailer, the meeting room is 
stage on which are mounted discussioiis of commCmily needs, goals, 
curricula, textbooks, leaching methods. Each month, sCbres of indi- 
. viduais make their entrances and their exits: staff experts, adminis- 

• tr^alors.'teacfners. parents., taxpayers, sludems. represeniaiives of 
the? powerful and the poor. Jhey eome bringing their problems, 
romplair^ls.'and suggestioUs. And through the n^edium of the legal 

■ meeHug. the board creVeS lime to Usten. react and inleracl.lo study 
vand explore— and to makr decisions. 
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This book and.others in the series are made available at low 
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